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40 The Old Testament Student. 

A CONSERVATIVE REPLY. 



The recent activity in Old Testament criticism on the negative side is calling 
out the defenders of older views. Their contributions are mostly fragmentary to 
be sure, but in these things detailed inquiry must precede a comprehensive state- 
ment. The work of Prof . Bohl* entitled "To the Law and to the Testimony," 
stands upon traditional (we use the word without invidious purpose) ground and 
is an endeavor to hold that ground especially against Wellhausen. 

The plan of the book is to examine first the conceptions Law and Covenant 
and show that they do not come to their right in the critical investigation. It 
then draws a parallel between the history of Israel and that of the Church, devotes 
one section to the prophets Samuel and Elijah, and examines " the modem view 
of the Old Testament in general." The next part considers the pia fraus and the 
last goes into the literary analysis of the various books. 

The position of the author is distinctly stated at the outset (p. 2): " The first 
step was the decisive one. When the Mosaic authorship of the Law or the Penta- 
teuch was given up, then the first step was taken which must lead to this end 
[Wellhausen 's theory]. But the Law and sacred history in general is something 
sui generis ; it does not commend itself to each and every one, but only to those 
who accept it under certain presuppositions [iwaussetzungen] ". Just here we 
might be inclined to put an interrogation point. Is it true that sacred history can 
only be understood under certain presuppositions ? Of course it is meant that 
these presuppositions must be different from those necessary to the study of all 
history. But if such an affirmation is made it seems to preclude any general 
science of sacred history at all, and this is to say the least, discouraging. 

The author now insists that we must first of all answer the question — " Was 
the Law from Heaven or of men ? " It would seem however that the question 
could only be answered after study of the Old Testament and not before. What 
is said in regard to Kuenen is no doubt correct. To start out with the answer " of 
men " is to beg the question. But that does not justify the exactly similar pro- 
cess which starts with the other answer. 

The great error of the critics (says Dr. Bohl) is that they make the Law the 
foundation of the Old Testament economy. On the contrary it is only an episode 
— something which came in beside as Paul says [irapeiaeWov cf . Bom. v., 20 ; Gal. 
in., 17), not a part (humanly speaking) of the original plan. The key of the whole 
situation is the incident of the golden calf. " The service of the golden calf 
makes a decisive turning point in the history of Israel ; a turning point like that 
in Gen. hi. Then — as the Israelites within forty days transgressed the covenant 
— they compelled God to find new measures in order that he might remain further 
in the midst of a backsliding people. So it came to pass that God, anticipating ike 
rebellion of his people, gave Moses before the open fall the necessary indications 
concerning the Tabernacle and its furniture and its ministers (Ex. sxr.-xxxi.). 
The Tabernacle receives practical meaning after the setting up of the golden 
calf, not immediately at the beginning of the divine revelation at Sinai — as 
hough it were the foundation stone " (p. 12). It is not the work of the reviewer 
to discuss all these points ; his work is done if he gives a correct idea of the con- 
tents of the book. Nevertheless it may not be out of place to call attention to the 



* Zum Gesetz tjnd zum Zecgniss. Eine Abwehr wider die neu-kritisehe Schriftforschung 
im Alten Testament, von Eduard Boehl, Professor in Wien, etc. Wien, 1883. 8vo, vi and 231 pp. 
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weak point of this ingenious argument as indicated by the words put in italics 
above — anticipating the rebellion. This anticipation exactly deprives the theory of 
any basis it might otherwise have had in the history. 

Dr. Bohl is as well aware of the problem as is any one of the critics. " The 
history related in the books of Judges, Samuel and (in part) Kings stands in con- 
tradiction to the laws named after Moses " (p. 15). The remarkable thing, he 
adds, is the position of the prophet as reformer and of the priest as inactive. 
" The position [of the priests in Judah] was such that they never down to the Ex- 
ile formed a hierarchy with firm ground beneath their feet and a firmly organized 
influence in larger circles. They could not crowd into the foreground as members 
of a favored caste, but, in Judah also gave precedence to their freer brethren- the 
prophets " (p. 16). True ! but this only removes the difficulty one step further 
back. How could the guild of priests when once established after the Penta- 
teuchal scheme fall so low in influence 'f And how came it that the prophets if 
they accorded to the Pentateuch anything like what we call canonical authority, 
yet proceeded in their reforms with so little attention to it ? These questions are 
not answered and they are the important ones. 

In the section on the Covenant, however, we find a reference to the second 
part of the problem — the relations of the prophets to the Pentateuch. With the 
prophets (such is Dr. Bohl's hypothesis) the main thing is God's covenant with the 
people. They look at that covenant as it was made on the arrival at Sinai. They 
disregard the ritual commands as belonging to the interepisode — the zwischen- 
eingetretenes. It is in this view that Jeremiah says (vn., 22 sq.) " I gave your 
fathers in the day I brought them out of Egypt no command in regard to burnt 
offerings and thank-offerings. But this only I commanded them : Hear my voice 
and I will be your God and ye shall be my people ; and walk in all the ways that I 
will show you that it may be well with you." 

The parallel between the history of Israel and that of the Mediaeval Church 
has often been drawn. It is reproduced at some length in the book under con- 
sideration. " Church History shows the exactly similar phenomenon — that 
important factors of doctrine lie as it were fallow for long periods of time and 
the church in power acts towards them as though they did not exist. Think only 
of the Second Commandment, the doctrine of Justification, the sufficiency of the 
offering on Golgotha, the sole authority of the Word of God, — all this leads an 
apparently lifeless existence through centuries, exactly as did the so-called Law 
from Moses to the Captivity" (p. 42). The exactness of the parallel must be 
decided by the Church Historian. The question might be raised whether the 
latency of a doctrine is the same as the latency of a written code of law and a 
thoroughly systematized hierarchy. Dr. Bohl, however, carries out his parallel in 
an ingenious manner, and much that he says will meet with approval. The 
same may be said of the rest of the book. Some assertions, however, are open to 
criticism. How can he say for example : " We are expressly told of Samuel that 
he gave himself to the study of God's Word, in a time when that Word was precious 
in the land (1 Sam. in., 1)" ? Such interpretation of the verse is willful per- 
versity. It seems strained also to say : " To understand this authority of 
Samuel we must leave him the only support he had, namely, the Pentateuch " (p. 
63), or again: "He [Samuel] drew from the Word of God in the Pentateuch, he 
taught upon this basis arid so all Israel knew that Samuel was entrusted with the 
prophetic office " (p. 64). Of Elijah we read : " This law, not one in process 
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of growth, but one already complete [das gewordenes] written, was the starting 
point of Elijah's whole activity. We can as little conceive an Elijah in the history 
of his time without the Mosaic Law as we can later in the Gospel without Moses " 
(p. 83). If the author could prove these things he would bring us and every one 
else on to certain ground. But of proof there is only a semblance. 

The author recognizes differences of style in Genesis. He accounts for them 
by supposing the Jehovistic narratives to be patriarchal traditions written 
down by Moses in much the style in which he heard them. The Elohistic frame- 
work was added by Moses himself to bring in the chronological data. The 
difference in the use of the divine names he supposes to be due to Moses's desire 
to accustom his people to the name Jehovah without letting the older Elohim go 
out of use. In Exodus the difference is no longer observable, and he supposes 
this book, therefore, to be entirely the work of Moses. The legal style he thinks 
to be pre-eminently that of the Lawgiver. H. P. Smith. 



MORE TALMUD. 



At the present rate we shall soon be in possession of the whole Talmud in 
translation. It is desirable that the work should be done by competent hands, 
however, and on this account the book now before us can hardly be valued very 
highly. The present reviewer indeed does not claim to judge the fidelity of the 
translation to its original. On this point we have an opinion from Prof. Stfack, a 
well-known authority in this department.f Anyone, however, can judge the 
translation as to its clearness of expression, and almost anyone so judging it will 
put it very low in the scale. Moreover, a large number of Hebrew words are 
introduced, and even whole sentences, without translation. And these words, 
instead of being given in the Hebrew letters, are transliterated after the style of 
the Polish Jews. An example of this follows, the German being translated but 
the Hebrew words left : 

" At the end of the Sabbath Wihinoam must be said first. When the Megilla 
is read it must be entirely unrolled and spread out like a letter, not read rolled 
together like a Tora roll. In the morning Alhanisim is to be prayed in Shmone 
Esreh at Modim but without mentioning the name Adonai because it concerns 
things in the past. The half Kadesh is spoken, then the Tora roll is taken from 
the ark, and three men are called for the section from Wajowo Amolek to the end 
of the Sidra Beshalach, although it contains only nine verses. The Tora roll is 
not replaced in the ark (as is customary), but remains on the Almemor till the end 
of the Megilla reading, at the close, the benediction is pronounced after the 
Megilla as on the preceding evening, then Aschre Uivo Lezian but not Samnaeeach 
because it has bejom zoro, also on the 14 and 15 no Tachnun because it says jorn 
mischte wesimcho." Pages 9, 10. 



* Dek Traktat Megilla nebst Tosafat ( !) vollstaendig ins Deutsche uebertragen von Dr. 
M. Eawiez, Bezirksrabbiner in Schmieheine (Baden). Frankfurt am Main; J. Kauffmann. II. 
and 117 pp. 

+ Theologisches Literaturblatt, 1884, No. 23 (June 8). Prof. Strack pronounces (1) many passages 
wrongly translated, especially in the Tosaphoth; (2) many others left untranslated in such a way 
hat what is given is unintelligible; (3) Kaschi's notes so wrought into the text that they cannot 
be distinguished except by comparing the original; (4) no notes of his own are added by the 
translator; (5) the style and punctuation as well as the rendering of the proper names are de- 
fective ; (6) the numeration of the Mishna and the pagination of the Talmud are not indicated ; 
(7) there is no index. 



